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THE STORY OF A DIAMOND. 
BY MISS M. L. WHATELY. 
CHAPTER VIIL—THE MERCHANTS JOURNEY, 


Arrer a few weeks’ sojourn in the lock-up box of the 
merchant Hossein, I was again brought to the light of 
day, to accompany my owner on his homeward journey. 

I will pass over the days of slow bustle which, ac- 
cording to Egyptian custom, preceded our departure; 
the delays without any apparent reason, the comfort- 
less dismantled rooms, and half-packed bales lying about, 
and the frequent repetition of “to-morrow!” in the 
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mouth of every person employed, whether servant or 
tradesman. All this was endured with philosophic 
patience by Hossein, who was used to it, and whose face 
wore the same look of calm sadness in the midst of 
surrounding excitement, that it had when J first saw 
him conversing with his friend on that quiet Sunday 
morning. 

In the afternoon of the last day Hossein left his house 
and repaired tothe khan (or native inn, as it is.often called, 
though very unlike English inns in almost every pos- 
sible respect), in order to be ready to start by daylight, 
and it really seemed as if all was at length arranged ; 
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our journey having been twice put off, once because the 
camels did not come when appointed, ang a segond time 
because ong of the merehants of our party was not 
ready. Hosseim and some others were aboué to travel 
in a caravam across the lesser desert, sometimes spoken 
of as the desert of Hi Anish, lying between Egypt and 
Syria, north of the Red Sea; they chose this route im- 
stead of going by sea as far as Jaffa, partly because they 
could do some business at several places on their way, 
and partly from economy. <A European traveller does 
exactly the contrary, and goes by sea if he wishes to 
save money; but Hossein and his companions were not 
travelling in the luxurious style of a milord with dra- 
goman, cook and canteen, and hampers of bottled ale, 
iron bedstead, large tents, &c. My owner, like the rest, 
had provided himself with a small, modest tent, just 
capable of containing himself and the young lad who 
waited on him. His bed was the carpet he rode on by 
day; a bag of bread, a small store of dates, cheese and 
onions, and coffee and tobacco, constituted the chief part 
of his provisions; a few lemons, indeed, his young ser- 
vant had stowed away in case of thirst in the desert, 
and as many cucumbers for himself as he could find odd 
corners for; but the whole was easily carried in a mode- 
rate pair of saddle bags. A leathern bottle, with a 
wooden stopper, was slung by a rope and hook to the 
camel furniture, and the mantle which covered the tra- 
veller by day, if cold, was also his blanket by night. 
No change of clothes or items for the toilet were 
thought of, Hossein never having learned the civilised 
customs which are now beginning to spread among 
educated Orientals who have mixed with Europeans of 
a superior class. His bales of goods were to be packed 
upon baggage eamels with those of the other merchants ; 
all he required for personal use was carried by the one 
he was to ride, and his servant was to walk, getting an 
occasional lift on a camel when tired. 

In order to avoid attracting the rapacity of wander- 
ing Arabs, or even of the hired camel drivers, my owner 
had prudently concealed me in an old tobacco-bag he 
carried in his pocket, and only wore his ordinary silver 
seal ring upon his hand. 

It wanted an hour to sunset when he had arrived at 
the khan where he wished to see the chief of the Bedouin 
camel drivers, but, finding him not yet returned from 
making some purchases in the city, he remained quietly 
seated on his carpet, as I said before, looking out at the 
door or entrance of the khan, which consisted, as those 
places usually do (at least m Cairo), of a sort of court 
surrounded by a wall, in which were built littl dark 
dens occupied by merchants and their wares of different 
kinds. The camels were crouched down in the middle 
of the court, and the Arabs were arranging matters 
about their respective loads, and disputing about ropes 
and sacks, with great vivacity. At the entrance, one 
could have a good view of a busy street, displaying the 
usual scenes of afternoon life which would have amused 
a stranger not a little. A barber was shaving an old 
man in one corner, his little stand of inlaid wood and 
brass basin on a small mat beside him; the rays of the 
declining sun, though still powerful, seeming to be 
rather enjoyed than disliked by the patient on whose 
bald head they fell, while a couple of friends squatted 
near, chatting with the barber and munching green 
onions out of the laps of their white kaftans. Close by, 
an old woman with a large ring hanging from her nose 
was selling dates squeezed into a not very inviting-look- 
ing paste, to two pretty little black-eyed girls in pink 
trousers and black net veils, who formed a striking 
contwast to the poor old creature, with her wrinkled 
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brown face and blear eyes, and threadbare, dirty gar. 
ments of limp blue cotton. Just as she had suceeeded 
in twisting off the desired portion of the sticky dainty 
for the litgle sisters, and geceived their coppers in hey 
hand, she wag nearly upset by an awkward boy with a 
laden donkey, who rode against her in passing, and 
brought down a@ volley of curses, which he returned jn 
kind; but one of the girls good-naturedly picked up the 
basket of oranges which had been overthrown, and 
helped the old woman to replace her dates, which made 
her exclaim, “ Blessed be thy hands, O my little bride!” 
Then the children ran on, and other moving figures took 
their place in rapid succession. A coffee house nearly 
opposite offered a picture of quiet life, for it was the 
hour when the artisans, seated on raised benches within, 
or on chairs at the door, were enjoying their tiny cups 
of coffee, their white or crimson turbans and blue 
garments giving a bright colouring to the scene. While 
they were thus reposing after their work, their wives 
were hurrying home with pitchers of water poised grace- 
fully on their heads, quickening their pace as the sunset 
hour drew nigh, the silver bracelets tinkling on their 


“brown but well-turned arms, and their black eyes peer- 


ing above their face veils. One by one the coffec 
drinkers rose, and, shouldering their tools, walked off, 
only a gray-bearded veteran or two lingering over their 
pipes at the coffee-house door. Little boy= just let 
loose from a neighbouring Moslem school came joyously 
running by, some with white painted boards, covered 
with writing lessons in ink, hanging yvound their 
necks; and mothers with the materials for supper in 
their hands, and a child riding on their shoulders, hurried 
along past the entrance to eur khan, where Hossein, the 
merchant, sat with abstracted gaze, seeming to see al! 
and yet to be conscious of nothing around Sim, The 
fact was that his mind was full of apprehension ag to 
his return home. His wife’s family were remarkable for 
bigotry, and, should they find out his changed views, 
would probably take her away from him; his own 
family might quarrel with, perhaps persecute or even 
murder him. His health was not strong, and his spirits 
sank under the fear of the struggle that he thought 
awaited him; and though now and then gleams of light, 
and eyen joy, passed through his troubled mind, they 
were like raya of sunshine in a dark winter day, when 
the sky for a moment brightens and ther clouds over 
again. Poor Hossein! He so often murmured, “Lord, 
help thou mine unbelief!” and yet did not think that 
he was heard. 

Tt was very early next morning that the troop passed 
eut of the noble old gate of Victory and entered on the 
sandy desert. ‘The air was still fresh and almost cold, 
as the camels with slow stately step followed each other 
in single file through the white tombs of the Moslem 
burying-ground which lies on the outskirts of the town. 
Soon these were left behind, and the graceful spires of 
the ciiadel and the minaret towers of the fair city rose 
one by one against the pale blue sky, and the beautiful 
mosques, built of yellow stone, and known as the tombs 
of the Sultans, caught the first rays of the sun on their 
rounded cupolas, and shone like red gold in the morning 
light. 

A vague sense of beauty stole into Hossein’s thoughts, 
and soothed him, as a turn in their way brought the full 
view before him, and the old towers of Salahedeen 
appeared as if carved from amethysts, and the fortifica- 
tions glistened like actual pearl in the sunrise glow. 
Half unconsciously, he murmured something which his 
friend Asaad had been reading to him the previous 
Sunday, for the twentieth time, at least, about a eily 
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whose foundations were garnished with precious stones, 
whose gates were pearls, and that had no need of the 
sun. For a moment his dark eye flashed with delight; 
but soon it fell again, and he muttered to himself— 

“The nations of them that are saved shall walk there; 
but without are the fearful. And I—where shall I be?” 

For several hours after this we proceeded silently on 
our road. One after another, the travellers threw off 
their warm cloaks, or coats, as the sun became hot, and 
some took an occasional mouthful of water from the 
leathern bottle slung at the saddle; but nothing else broke 
the monotony of the journey, for, except my owner (who 
possessed much natural poetical taste, and some degree 
of education), none of the travellers perceived anything 
worth note in the scenery, and, though bearing, with an 
indifference that few Europeans would have equalled, the 
little inconveniences and hardships of the route, yet were 
totally unable te enjoy what to cultivated minds would 
have been considerable enjoyments. 

In course of time the distant city was lost in a faint 
blue haze, and the rich vegetation on each side of the 
Nile became a mere thread of bright green, stretching 
away in strong contrast to the yellowish sand of the 
wide, trackless desert, while the cliffs of the Gibel el 
Khashib on their right hand gradually lowered till they 
finally were lost in the distance. The burning midday 
sun had. now assumed its reign over earth and sky. The 
air seemed tremulous with heat, and often assumed the 
appearance of rippling water on the sand afar off, so that 
eyen a veteran traveller might doubt whether streams 
were not really flowing, and even whether he did not 
descry green rushes and waving foliage as of some water 
plants hanging over a pool. But, as he drew nearer, 
all faded away, and the fierce sun’s rays seemed to mock 
the traveller’s delusion : for the day is not yet come when 
“the parched land shall become a pool, and the thirsty 
land springs of water,” either metaphorically or literally. 

The short desert (as, in comparison with the Simai 
desert, this tract is usually called) skirts the cultivated 
land for a considerable distance, and even where the 
long line of palms seems to be left far behind, in a short 
time it or a similar line reappears; so when the 
lengthening shadows proclaimed that the sun was about 
to take his departure, and that the heat was almost 
over for that day, a grove of palms came in sight, and 
ere long the mud huis of a village were discernible just 
beyond it. Every one was pleased at the idea of rest, 
the camels quickened their slow pace, and half an hour 
more brought the caravan to the halting-place a little 
distance from the village. 

The travellers, like mon awaking from sleep, baatily 
made their tall camels kneel down, and dismounted ; 
the drivers and attendants spread carpets on the 
smooth sand near a small grove of beautiful young 
palms, while others hastened to pitch the tents and 
prepare coffee. When sunset reminded the Moslems to 
commence their evening form of devotion, Hossein 
retreated into the shade of his little tent to avoid obser- 
vation: the bowings, and prostrations, and strings of 
meaningless words he had long given up; but he still 
dreaded the notice and perhaps mockery of his com- 
panions, several of whom were persons of strict and 
bigoted views. The sword of an enemy is often less 
dreaded than the tongue of a friend. 

After a time, the little camp was arranged. Four or 
five small tents dotted the sand; the camels lay in a 
circle at a short distance calmly enjoying their evening 
meal of dry beans; and their drivers laughed and chatted 
over a fire of beeshwoad. in whose embers a cake 
of coarse flour was baking for their supper. The 
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merchants, having finished theirs, reclined on carpets,and 
smoked in perfect enjoyment of repose after so many 
hours’ jolting in the hot sun. A soft pink flush was 
spread over the sky, gradually changing into lilac, and 
then into a faint transparent green. So delicate are 
these hues of the southern sky after sunset that a 
painter’s brush needs great skill to imitate them in any 
degree. One by onc the stars came out, shining in this 
pale clear sky, which almost imperceptibly darkened 
into'azure; and then through the palm branches rose 
the bright crescent of the moon, not with a cold silvery 
light, as in the north, but with a warm yellow glow, in 
which the feathery palms waved softly to the evening 
breeze. Hossein sat before his tent door like the rest, 
but very different were his thoughts from theirs; his 
Testament lay beside him, as he had been reading till the 
waning light obliged him to stop, and his mind was 
full of bright and sad feelings intermixed, like the lights 
and shadows on the sand around him. At last, all had 
erept into their tents and were asleep, save himself and 
his young attendant Abdallah. Hossein was very fond 
of the orphan lad, and had taught him to read, and 
latterly had allowed him to receive some instruction 
from Asaad. ‘T'he boy was clever, and fond of reading, 
and knew something of his master’s book, and gladly 
listened when he read out of it to him, as he often did 
in the evening. Hossein began now to question him 
on their last chapter, and Abdallah answered aptly 
enough, and even made some spontaneous observations 
(they had been reading the history of John the Baptist’s 
preaching in the desert). 

“T think, master, that it was a place like this where 
John the Baptist preached,” said he; “1 wish we had a 
teacher like that here now, and that all the people in 
Cairo came out to listen; plenty of room for them all 
here, you know !” 

Hossein smiled and assented. 

“But what would they do for water; there is no 
river here ?” 

“If people repent, they can easily find water,” replied 
his master; “to bring them to repent is the difficulty.” 

Hossein fell into musing, for he knew too little him- 
self, and was too disturbed in mind to be much of a 
teacher ; in fact, in mere question and answer Abdallah 
might have passed a better examination; for he was 
quick of apprehension, and had so little to wwlearn that 
he took up new ideas easily enough. 

* People need not go to Mecca to get pardon, if God 
will pardon them without,” said the boy presently ; 
“Mr. Asaad told me that our Lord Jesus gave us par- 
don; and besides,” added he, with the confidence of his 
age, “God is here as well as in. Mecca; why need we 
be afraid if he is everywhere ?” 

“Truly, we ought to fear nothing,” replied Hossein, 
though, in his heart, he envied the child’s simplicity ; 
and he sighed as he thought of the people on the banks 
of Jordan openly confessiug their sins, and of himself 
hiding what he knew to be the truth. Then he said to 
himself, “They were many, and I am alone; and they 
had not to abjure their old faith.” Then he recollected 
that, afterwards, all those who came to Christ had tc 
suffer persecutions more or less, and that John was only 
the forerunner of one greater than he. 

It was getting late, and his mind was tired with 
thinking. “Come, boy,” said he, “do not talk any 
more, but pray, and then sleep.” 

“ Yes, master; I will say ‘ Our Father,’ as Mr. Asaad 
taught me;” and the boy repeated the Lord’s Prayer in 
a low voice; after which, rolling himself in the carpet, 
he was asleep in a moment. It was longer ere his 
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master found repose, and when he slept it was to dream 
of agitating scenes at home—of his beautiful young wife 
(only two years married) taken from him, or of his 
family mocking at him. When he awoke, all around 
was calm and cool in the early dawn of day, and it was 
quite a relief to find himself still in the desert. A rush 
of peace came into his mind; and, as he rose from 
prayer and looked out from the tent door on the peace- 
ful scene without, he repeated, “God is everywhere: 
why should I fear?” 


CHAPTER IX.—-THE HALT. 


Some days had passed, much like that I have described, 
and we were still on our way through the sandy desert, 
and now quite out of sight of vegetation; no line of 
palms now appeared on the horizon; no green speck 
marked where fields of clover were to be found; all 
around was sand, sometimes flat, and sometimes rising 
into slopes and hills, whose soft delicate yellow hue 
showed fairly against the blue sky; sometimes strewn 
with pebbles, and here and there diversified by a growth 
of prickly shrubs, such as the camels delight to browse 
upon. This was all; and though the air was pure and 
light, and very healthful to one who could bear the heat 
and fatigue, these last were considerable; and my owner, 
far from strong when he set out, had from carelessness 
exposed himself too much to the burning rays of the 
sun, and was suddenly taken with a severe attack of 
fever on the seventh day of our journey. Some thought 
he had been struck by the sun; others that he had 
slept unprotected from the dangerous beams of the 
moon; but he himself thought he had already some- 
thing of fever before beginning his journey, and that 
the fatigue of camel riding had proved too much for 
him. 

A long and painful consultation was held by his com- 
panions, when it became evident, on the morning of the 
eighth day, that his further progress was impossible. 
They were not stocked with water or provisions to hold 
out for any length of time; and to rest for one or even 
two days would be of little use. One of the merchants, 
however, wished to stay at least twenty-four hours, in 
the faint hope that, as their present halting-place was 
pleasant, and not without shade, the rest might revive 
him sufficiently to proceed; but the others, unwilling to 
delay, urged the danger of stopping so near a party of 
Bedouins they had met on the preceding day, with all 
their valuable bales. While they were discussing the 
point, the sufferer called the chief of the caravan to his 
side, and begged him to listen. “There is only one 
thing to do, Sheikh Mohammed,” said he; “ you must 
leave me, my camel and driver, my tent and my servant, 
and go on your journey. Leave us as much water as 
you can spare, and a little bread for the man and boy; 
I want nothing but rest. There are Bedouins not far 
off, and we may get more water by their means after 
ours is finished.” 

“They will rob you, my brother; how can we leave 
you to be murdered here? and yet, what can we do?” 
said the troubled Sheikh Mohammed, looking uneasily 
round. 

“Take my bales with you to Aleppo,” said Hossein, 
“and convey them to my brother’s house; if God spare 
. me to recover e 

“ By God’s help you will soon recover,” interrupted 
a chorus of voices. ‘ Yes, please God, you will be 
shortly well !” 

“Tf so, I will rejoin you there,” continued Hossein; 
“and if I die, my brother will take care of my wife 
and little daughter's fortune. I only reserve a little 
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money with me; perhaps for a reward the Bedouins 
may bring us water, and be friendly to us.” Un- 
able to say more, except a few good wishes and salu- 
tations, which were interrupted by the reciprocal ex- 
pressions of his companions, he sunk back on his carpet 
exhausted, 

The merchants talked a little longer, and one or two 
seemed sorry and uneasy at leaving him, but no one 
offered to spoil his business and run personal risk for 
the sake of the sick man. It was soon settled to start 
immediately, the sun being already high in the heavens, 
and with some difficulty the camel-driver was induced 
to stay by the bribe of a handsome sum, paid before- 
hand, and the written promise of more if he safely 
brought the merchant to his journey’s end if he re- 
covered, 

They were gone! ‘The train of camels appeared like 
a mere speck in the distance, and Abdallah sat watching 
his master in the door of the tent, in a little grove of 
palms, for they had encamped the night before ina 
small casis. The spot was pretty in itself (though too 
insignificant to be marked in guide-books, or to be 
thought worthy of a name), and it looked all the prettier 
from being surrounded with a sandy waste. 

It was a sort of valley among the sand-hills: a rocky 
foundation, forming steep banks, against which the loose 
sand had lodged, and on which grew a number of palms 
of various size, while in the dell below a multitude of 
little desert flowers and creeping plants covered the 
ground, and made a carpet for the wanderer’s feet. No 
stream was visible; but a well must have existed under 
ground, though the water, if any one had dug deep 
enough to find it, would probably have been brackish; 
but there was moisture at any rate sufficient to nourish 
the trees, which cast a soft flickering shade over the 
little tent of the sick man, and made a gentle rustling 
sound as the breeze swept through their graceful 
foliage. 

All day Hossein dozed, seldom rousing himself except 
to sign to the faithful young attendant to bathe his 
burning forehead, or to moisten his parched lips with 
water. Medicines he had none, and his disease had 
nothing to arrest its course. Nature had, indeed, the aid 
of perfect quiet and pure air, and many a fever patient 
recovers better with these alone than with every other 
remedy when they are unattainable; but he had a 
feeble constitution, and was unable to rally from the 
excessive fatigue to which he had been exposed during 
the first days of his illness. Abdallah showed great 
affection and devotion to the kind master who had been 
almost a father to him, and jealously watched the metions 
of the camel-driver, and took care that the few articles 
his master had kept should be safely put within the tent, 
under his own eye, and not left to the Arab’s mercy. 
In the night, he was much alarmed by his master be- 
coming delirious, and not understanding him. However, 
between his sobs, he called on God for help; at first 
much as Mohammedans are wont to do, in ejaculations 
uttered without the feeling or reverence of prayer, and 
rather as a matter of course when in trouble; but pre- 
sently he repeated, with streaming eyes, the prayer taught 
by the Saviour of mankind to his humble followers, and 
the well-known words soothed poor Hossein, who was 
used to hear them from his friend Asaad, as the con- 
clusion to his Sunday morning prayer, and he became 
calmer as he echoed, “ Deliver us from evil—deliver us! 
Yes, yes, he can, he will, for ever and ever !” Uttering 
these words, he sank back with a peaceful expression 
on his lately troubled face, and shortly after fell into 4 
heavy sleep. 
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CASH, CREDIT, AND CO-OPERATION. 


In very olden times, and amongst very primitive people, 
it was considered a very improper thing for men to 
take interest for money lent. The idea has long gone 
by, and properly. The principles of political economy 
were not understood in those ancient days: we, in our 
generation, have more wisdom. Interest for the loan 
of money is now held to be just and reasonable. Money 
is a commodity which, like other commodities, has a 
fluctuating marketable value, and must be paid for 
accordingly at a fluctuating market price. Nobody has 
to be told that now; but the extraordinary thing is that 
what people recognise as fair and reasonable in respect 
to money does not always commend itself as fair and 
reasonable in regard to money’s worth. Many an 
individual who would take it quite as a matter of course 
that he should pay interest for a sum of money advanced 
by a banker, would demur to interest on money’s worth 
advanced by a baker, a butcher, and especially a tailor ; 
yet slight consideration will suffice to prove that the 
same line of reasoning applies to both: According as 
the credit is short or long, so will the price to be paid 
be low or high. It is right to apprehend these funda- 
mental truths, and recognise their application, otherwise 
we shall be led to think unjustly of tradesmen on whom 
the system of long credit is imposed. West-end trades; 
men are especially reprobated for charging exorbitantly 
for the wares they sell. That is not fair, as we shall 
soon discover. If long credit be inevitable, then, also, 
are high charges inevitable. If we would do justice, we 
must begin at the root, by asking and answering the 
question—Who is responsible for the system of ‘long 
credit? Not wholly the West-end tradesmen; not 
wholly their customers, is what we say; but partly one, 
partly the other: it is the system that is at fault. 

First of all, let us trace the ramifications of personal 
trade as they affect the upper classes. You are some 
great man, we will assume, too high in the social 
scale for one to expect that you will personally go to 
market, or have any direct communication with your 
tradesmen. What, then, happens, or is likely to happen ? 
Something after this fashion. You, although a very 
great man, are really at the mercy of your servants, in 
so far as your exchequer is concerned—the spending of 
your money. It is they, not you, who choose your 
household tradesmen, and the household tradesmen 
know it. If, on behalf of a friend or yourself, you wish 
to hire a house for the season, butlers, stewards, and 
other head-servants expect a “ tip” from the person who 
lets it. The house agent must purchase goodwill in this 
way, or else woe betide him. If he refuse, rats will be 
discovered in the cellars, and Norfolk Howards in the 
beds. Chimneys will be found to smoke, roofs to leak, 
drains to smell. The tip must be recouped from your 
exchequer. This is no case of long credit, indeed, but 
it belongs to the category of prices enhanced through 
the mastery of servants. Coming to instances of 
domestic expenditure, the grocer and butcher are mostly 
bound to fee both cook and butler. You, my lord, will 
have to pay for all this; and partly the fault is yours: 
you have tolerated the evil system. If payment were 
prompt, your servants’ peculations would probably be 
discovered; but it becomes the interest of servants and 
tradesmen alike that it shall not be prompt. 

Hence arises a wide-spread wasteful system of credit, 
accompanied by plentiful bad debts. Bills are often left 
unpaid for years. Money’s worth has been given, and 
interest must be paid for it. Nor is this the whole of 
the evil. Tradesmen do not buy and sell, and live by 
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the loss; you, my lord, will help to pay for those who 
do not pay. Tradesmen must recoup from your exche- 
quer their losses by defaulters. You, my lord, have an 
adequate income and need no accommodation ; the evil 
practice in your case is the mixed result of custom and 
inadvertence. The account is rendered some day—not 
until you ask for it, perhaps; but, being rendered, it is 
paid, and there ends the score. In your own social circle 
are needy gentlemen, persons with small store of loose 
cash, but great expectations. Let us trace the ramifica- 
tions of the system as it affects them. The young gentle- 
man, weak in the pockets, but with handsome expectations, 
saunters amongst his tradesmen, giving orders profusely, 
seldom deigning to ask the price of the articles he deems 
necessary to his comfort or adornment. He must be 
clad, of course; and equally, of course, he establishes 
an account with his tailor. Could he reconcile it with 
his aristocratic notion to go no farther east than the 
Strand or Oxford Street, he might, by paying ready 
money, purchase what he wants, and, in some articles, 
quite as good in quality, and quite as well made, for 
thirty, or even, perhaps, forty per cent. under the cost 
that his fashionable tailor must charge him, on the 
fashionable West-end tailoring long-credit system. He 
has been to college, and has there learned the practice 
of buying profusely with nothing in his pockets. By- 
and-by the little bill comes in. He glances at it, not 
listlessly now, and objurgates the “ extortionate trades- 
man.” ‘The extortionate tradesman must live; and he 
cannot live by the loss. ‘Tailoring becomes a pure 
speculation. Customers who do pay, must pay, not for 
themselves only, but for those who don’t pay. Young 
Montmorency, who is extravagant, but has expectations, 
is the bosom friend of Barkins. Barkins’s variety in 
dress is inexhaustible; he is financially a mystery. 
Montmorency, being a compassionate man, pities Bar- 
kins’s tailor. He should pity his own sad fate for 
having to pay double—for himself in the first instance, 
for Barkins afterwards. We perceive the working of 
the system; the provident pay for the improvident, the 
rich for the poor. And thus it is with everything bought 
on credit—money’s worth must fructify as well as money. 

It is curious that a practical people like the English 
should not have discovered the defects of this system 
long ago: its ill consequences must be obvious. The 
poor were the first to discover, and through the forma- 
tion of co-operative stores to diminish, theevil. Inas- 
much as co-operative stores have become a feature of 
the age, I shall now give an account of them—one that 
will display their value fully before the reader. 

Debt and extravagance bring trouble and vexation, 
sometimes disgrace, upon the rich; but they mean rags 
and hunger to the poor. He whose labour just suffices 
to give a roof and bread and common raiment to wife 
and children, feels with acute pain the least rise or fall 
in the price of his necessaries. Once let him get in 
debt with his tradesman, and he becomes a veritable 
slave to the latter. He must buy just whatever the 
tradesman chooses to give him, and at the retailer’s own 
price. It was the pressure of this home conviction that 
brought about the first co-operative store. It was the 
weavers of Rochdale who first saw their way out of this 
bondage. Twenty-eight of them resolved to be their 
own tradesmen for groceries and flour, realising a mode- 
rate profit, giving no credit, and making, consequently, 
no bad debts. They clubbed their pence, established a 
small capital, and set to work. They made no new dis- 
covery; the principles they acted upon were old as the 
hills, only people were slow to apply them. Thrifty 
suburban neighbours know that by purchasing a chest 
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of tea wholesale, they purchase at wholesale price, and 
abolish retailers’ profits. What the Rochdale weavers 
did was no more. Clubbing their pence, the twenty- 
eight bought their groceries and flour at wholesale 
price, and, at a trifle more than wholesale price, divided 
among themselves the purchase. The whole thing is as 
simple'as daylight when one comes to see it. The Roch- 
dale huxters throve apace; their store has now extended 
to large proportions. At this time they distribute more 
than £170,000 worth of goods annually, the profit on which 
is estimated at some £22,000 a year, which goes into their 
own pockets. This two-and-twenty thousand pounds is 
to be regarded, then, as so much clear profit to the Roch- 
dale weavers. Not only are they free from the tempta- 
tion of debt, but whenever they make a purchase at the 
store they are making a provision for the future. That 
they are acting on sound doctrine, experience and 
example have taught them. They never trouble them- 
selves about St. Simon, Fourier, or Owen, but they see 
facts, and have a keen relish, as is usual with men, for a 
result that is indisputably to their own advantage. The 
lesson taught by the Rochdale weavers has not been lost 
upon men in higher grades of society. Quite recently, 
co-operative stores have been established in the army, 
where soldiers can purchase what they want in the way 
of provisions on terms more advantageous than they 
used to do at the regimental canteens. There has been 


a loud outcry raised against this system by the grocers 


of certain military towns, and the War-office has been 
memorialized; but the result of inquiry is, that to the 
soldier these establishments are an unmitigated good. 
The most remarkable development of the co-operative 
store system is, however, seen in two metropolitan esta- 
blishments—the Civil Service Supply Association, and 
the Civil Service Co-operative Society ; the intent of 
both these being to supply members with necessaries, and 
more than necessaries of life, at wholesale prices, slightly 
enhanced, to defray expenses of working. Another 
metropolitan society of similar views has also been 
established—namely, that of the “ Provident Clerks,” in 
Water Lane, City. Nor are these all. I have already 
stated that the regimental co-operative stores have 
evoked some opposition on the part of resident trades- 
men, as, under the circumstances, seems natural. It 


might have been also assumed that the metropolitan | 


societies would have met with similar treatment. At 
first such was the case, but at present the opposition has 
mostly ceased. Instead of persisting in opposition, many 
of them have rallied to the movement, thereby showing 
that tradesmen are not disinclined to put an end to the 
long-credit system, with ifs concomitant evils of bad 
debts and enhanced prices, if the public will only sup- 
port them. 

The civil servants of the Post-office were the first to 
begin the co-operative system in London. They formed 
the original “ Civil Service Supply Association,” having 
its store in Monkwell Strect, Falcon Square. It is 
registered under the Limited Liability Act, but it is not 
a trading society, aiming at largely enhanced profits ; in 
proof of which only five per cent. can be paid up on 
capital invested. Whatever remaining profits there may 
be go to the formation of a moderate guarantee fund, 
for rent and other working expenses. In every material 
respect, then, the society resembles that of the Rochdale 
pioneers, to whom the Civil Service Co-operative Society 
freely acknowledge their indebtedness. This, the 
original metropolitan society, now numbers more than 
seven thousand members. Its dealings amount to about 
£120 daily. A West-end store connected with the same 
society has also been established, the daily receipts 
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of which are already about £50. Coming now to the 
terms of membership, they are as follow:—If the 
intending member be an officer of the Civil Service, 
he may join on one of two conditions. If he wish to 
participate in all the advantages of the society, he has 
to buy a £1 share, to be paid for in instalments of five 
shillings the first year, and half-a-crown each sub- 
sequent year, until the whole sum has been contributed. 
If he does not wish to participate in all the advantages, 
he has simply to pay half-a-crown a year, in consideration 
of which he has the privileges of a member in respect to 
the purchase of goods, but he has no voice in the 
management of the institution. Friends of members of 
the Civil Service can also obtain tickets upon payment 
of five shillings yearly, if introduced by a member of that 
Service, but they cannot be shareholders. The Monk- 
well Street store is very general as to its contents, all of 
the finest quality. They are bought from wholesale 
importers and manufacturers, and on advantageous con- 
ditions. Groceries are arranged on the ground-floor. 
Ascending to the first-floor, the visitor comes to the 
stationery department. And so the entire building is 
occupied, even up to the third floor. The tailoring 
department is an important place, and has important 
modifications. Certain economical men have long 
known the advantages that come in certain cases from 
the purchase of broadcloth, to be committed to the 
charge of some working tailor. Well, the Civil 
Service co-operative member may be accommodated in 
this way. He may purchase his own material if he 
chooses, and get it made up on the establishment. A 
price list is issued from time to time, by perusal of 
which the co-operative member may see the extent of 
his advantages. In the grocery department the amount 
of saving is especially remarkable, as the following items 
will prove :—A dozen of penny skins of blacking only 
cost sevenpence. A reduction of one-half is made on 
black lead. Twelve penny packets of carbonate of soda 
are sold for eightpence. A dozén penny packets of wash- 
ing powder only cost fivepence at the store; so thata 
small buyer who does not belong to a co-operative society 
pays for this article more than double the price of the 
customer at Monkwell Street. On biscuits, preserves, 
condiments, and spices, the reduction seems to amount 
to about thirty per cent. Thus, an ordinary shilling 
bottle of anchovies, when purchased at the store, only 
costs ninepence: there is the same reduction for bottles of 
preserved fruit. Epps’s hommopathic cocoa is to be had 
for fourteenpence a pound; T'leet’s ginger-beer for one 
and ninepence the dozen. <A jar of Narbonne honey 
only costs tenpence. Jams are sevenpence and ten- 
pence the pot; marmalade as low as sixpence. Child’s 
or Price’s night lights are only worth fivepence-half- 
penny and sixpence in Monkwell Street. Quart bottles 
of pickles are marked fourteenpence. Potted meats are 
tenpence per pot. While these prices appear reduced 
as compared with the prices at first-class shops, it must 
be admitted that many of the articles can be purchased 
quite as cheap under the existing competition among 
small dealers. 

I have already stated that the co-operative societies 
established in London have reccived avery fair share of 
goodwill on the part of tradesmen; in proof of which 
the price-list of the Civil Service Supply Association 
has an appendix of London firms who have agreed to 
make reductions in their usual prices to members of the 
association. In this list are included considerably 
above a hundred establishments, the reductions ranging 
from five to sixty per cent. 

Inasmuch, then, as the principle has been found to work 
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so well, the West-end people—the chief victims of high 
prices and long credit hitherto—would have been foolish 
as well as. culpable had they hesitated to avail them- 
selves of it. Accordingly,an association has been formed 
in the west of London, having Viscount Bury at the head 
of its working committee. ‘The object of the proposed 
association is to accomplish for the upper and middle 
classes what co-operative associations have already ac- 
complished for the Rochdale weavers and the London 
civil servants. The arrangements are very simple, 
even more simple than those of the societies already 
stated. The association will have no premises of its 
own, but will merely constitute a club, every. mem- 
ber of which is to come under the obligation of paying 
ready money. Arrangements have been already made 
with between two and three hundred London shop- 
keepers, on the plan of the Civil Service Supply Asso- 
ciation. The undertaking, on the part of the shop- 
keepers, is to sell to members of the association such 
articles as may be wanted at a reduction of from ten to 
forty per cent., the members paying cash. Membership 
to this society will cost ten shillings annually, and the 
over-sanguine calculation is, that each member, having 
an income of £500 a year, will save from £40 to £50 per 
annum. In this manner the promoters of this asso- 
ciation urge that “it is apparent that ready-money 
transactions, if kept distinct from those in which credit 
is allowed, can be made beneficial not only to cus- 
tomers who are able to purchase at the lowest possible 
prices, but also to tradesmen, who thereby obtain the 
advantage of increased available capital.” 

Judging from, appearances, this co-operative system of 
dealing is likely to extend, and its results are beyond 
doubt advantageous. In case of its adoption, one 
point must be stated, in common fairness, to those 
persons whose incomes are not fixed, or are receivable 
at irregular periods. ‘To suit the condition of persons 
thus circumstanced, credit will have to be given as here- 
tofore; but we must look at general tendencies. The 
tendency of the co-operative system will undoubtedly be 
that of encouraging ready-money transactions; of 
lessening the current amount of debt, with all its 
attendant inconvenience, demoralization, and disgrace. 
Servants and tradesmen will be exposed to less tempta- 
tion. The former will cease to levy as much black 
mail as under the present, or rather the oldén system, 
and tradesmen will have less inducement to demoralize 
servants by the administration of bribes. As a pro- 
tection, therefore, against the exorbitant profits of long- 
credit tradesmen; the system is so far. sound; but it 
cannot be expected or desired that it will supplant the 
ordinary retail shops, with their fair profits and’ multi- 
farious convenience in populous neighbourhoods. May 
co-operative societies prosper, then, is what we say; and 
may long credit, with its accompaniments of bad debts, 
high prices, unthrift, and suffering, continually decrease 
to extinction. 


FRENCH PAINTERS. 


AurnoucH the fine arts were appreciated in France long 
before they were in England, and there were French 
painters of eminence before there could be said to be any 
English painters at all, yet but few of the older French 
artists achieved any great renown. The two Poussins— 
Nicholas, born in 1594, and Gaspar, born in 1613—and 
Le Sueur (the French Raphael), born in 1617, are the 
three greatest names among the older French masters. 
They aré all three tolerably well known in England 
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—the Poussins from thé admirable specimens of their 
works in our National Gallery, and Le Sueur as well 
from the numerous engravings of his works current 
among collectors, as from the many religious paintings 
preserved in private collections. Weare no less familiar 
with the name of Le Brun, the painter of the passions, and 
with those of Watteau, Greuze, and Lancret, who figured 
in the reigns of Louis x1v and xv, the first of whom 
was destined to exercise a lasting inflwence on French 
art. But modern French art may be said to hare begun 
with David, who has the credit of having “ restored 
painting to the national sympathies. by means at first 
sight the most alien from such result;” that is, by in- 
fasing what was thought a Greek severity alike in the 
subjects, design, and execution of his pictures. It was 
inevitable that a people prejudiced in favour of Watteau, 
and guiltless of any critical knowledge of the principles 
of true art, Should be fascinated with the productions of 
such a man as David, to whom much merit is due on 
the. score of originality, though his originality was of a 
kind quite as likely to obstruct as to facilitate the solid 
progress of his admirers and imitators. He drew cor- 
rectly, though with little appreciation of breadth; and 
he colonred clearly, without ever penctrating the secret 
of colour. His merits are lucidity and action, and a rare 
dramatic power that tells its story vigorously and in- 
telligibly ; his worst faults, and they are traceable in 
almost all his works, are a stagey kind of attitudiniz- 
ing, anda system of chtaroscwro which reminds one of 
the play of “ Hamlet” with the part of Hamlet omitted, 
the oscuro being almost, if not altogether, wanting. 
David was the rage during the Revolutionary era and 
for years after, and he stands at the head of a very 
numerous school, among whom would be found nearly 
all the names of the French historical painters who have 
risen to eminence during the present century. It is 
but fair to say, however, that many of his pupils, and 
among them his greatest admirers, such as Gros, Guérin, 
Abel de Pujol, and others, succeeded in casting off the 
pseudo-classicalism of David, and asserting their own 
individualism. None of David’s pupils emancipated 
himself more thoroughly from the yoke of his master than 
did Ingres, the last and the best of them ail, and whom 
we should feel disposed to place at the head of French 
historical art. He stands unstirpassed by any of his 
countrymen for expression and tenderness. Many of 
our readers will recall with pleasure his exquisite pic- 
ture in the Exhibition of 1862, “ La Source ;” and others 
who have visited the Palace of the Luxembourg at Paris, 
will recollect his grand painting of “ St. Peter Receiving 
the Keys of the Kingdom,” his “ Homer Deified,” and 
his historical portrait of Cherubini. Ingres earned the 
highest honours that his country could bestow, and died 
at the zenith of his fame at near ninety years of age. 
Far better known to Englishmen than Ingres ig 
Horace Vernet, who has long been popular both here'and 
in France as an illustrator of books as well as a painter 
of history and portraits. The son and grandson of an 
artist (his grandsire painted, in conjunction with Hué, 
the “ Ports of France,” which are yet in the collection 
at the Louvre), Horace Vernet has designed thousands 
of wood. blocks for books, has drawn innumerable litho- 
graphs for tle picture-shops, and has covered whole 
roods of canvas in the portrayal of past and contempo- 
rary history at the command of his royal patrons. We 
can remember coming upon him forty years ago sketch- 
ing from the life in the suburbs of - Paris in the pay of 
the printsellers, when it may be fairly supposed he had 
but small expectation of the honours and emoluments he 
was destined to reap. A follower, if nota pupil, of David, 
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though not wanting in individuality, he retained many 
of the characteristics of that master to the last; like 
him he flooded his canvas with light, and was fond of 
ultra-dramatic display; but he saw the necessity of a 
close adherence to fact in the portrayal of modern events 
—a necessity which David would hardly have admitted 
—and rigidly maintained it. Vernet’s pictures have on 
some few occasions been seen in London; among the 
best of these was his own portrait, exhibited in the 
Royal Academy a few years ago; but his historical works 
aro far too large for transport, and must be sought for in 
Paris or Versailles. In Versailles Palace they are indeed 
redundant both as to size and number, some of them 
covering near two thousand square feet of canvas each, 
while their repetition is almost wearisome. They are 
mostly battle pieces, hot and florid in colour, yet painted 
with wonderful clearness, and are much of the same 
character as the “ Battle of the Alma,” which our 
readers may recall as forming part of the Exhibition of 
1862. Vernet’s rapidity and facility were amazing; he 
has been known to cover from twenty to thirty feet of 
canvas, representing the turmoil of battle, in a day ; and 
once painted a lady’s full-length portrait in the leisure 
hours of a week. Horace Vernet died in 1863, at the 
age of seventy-four. 

Delacroix, who died in 1863—the finest of all the 
French colourists, and sometimes called the French 
Rubens—though well known to English connoisseurs, is 
less popular with us than he ought to be. <A pupil of 
Guérin, who was David’s favourite scholar, he signalised 
himself before he had attained the age of twenty-three 
by the production of his grand picture of “ Virgil and 
Dante,” which picture is still in the Palace of the Lux- 
embourg, together with several others of his works, all 
characterised by sound knowledge of colour and a stern 
severity and simplicity of treatment. The only picture 
of his we have seen in this country was a fine portrait of 
an ecclesiastic, in the last Hyde Park Exhibition. 

Paul Delaroche is almost as familiar to us by name 
as any of our native artists, and that solely because he 
expended the best of his strength in delineating 
passages from English history. Two of his finest his- 
torical pictures—“ Strafford, on his Way to Execution, 
Receiving the Blessing of Laud,” and “ Cromwell at the 
Coffin of Charles the First’”—are in the stock of every 
London printseller, and have been engraved in our 
cheapest works of fiction. The “ Death of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” and “ The Young Princes in the Tower,” are in 
the Luxembourg Palace. Six of the best pictures of 
this artist were in the Exhibition of 1862, and there 
will be few of our picture-loving readers who will not 
recall as the most impressive among them—* The 
Martyr in the Reign of Diocletian.”* “ Marie Antoinette 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal,” and “Napoleon 
Crossing the Alps,” are among his most popular pictures 
from French history. 

Leopold Robert, who rose rather suddenly to reputa- 
tion as a painter of Italian life and scenery, and who 
died comparatively young some twelve or fourteen years 
ago, is better known with us, owing to the many first- 
class engravings we have of his very pleasing works, 
than many French artists of higher pretensions. ‘“ The 
Reapers of the Campagna” is among the best known of 
his Italian pictures. His merits were great, combining 
admirable drawing with force and purity of colour. 

Of the brothers Scheffer, Ary, the elder, has long 
been held in high estimation here, and his works, 





* An engraving of this picture is given in the “‘ Sunday at Home” for 
June. In former volumes of the “ Leisure Hour,’’ several of Delaroche’s 
pictures haye appeared, ' ; 
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marked by their tenderness and devotional feeling, as 
well as by their purely poetic treatment, are variously 
engraved and photographed, and have further been 
pirated wholesale by decorators and illustrators of all 
classes, and as a consequence have achieved what pro- 
mises to be a lasting popularity. His paintings are 
less striking in colour and execution than they are 
imaginative and suggestive in design, and they some- 
times offend by their seeming want of finish; but they 
invariably grow upon the spectator who recurs to them 
again and again, and vindicate their claim to admiration 
on the score of something better than technical dex- 
terity. Ary Scheffer died in 1858, aged sixty-four; Henry, 
his brother, whose picture of “ Charlotte Corday” is in 
the Luxembourg, died in 1862, at about the same age. 

Among the foremost of living painters in France we 
must place J. L. Gérome, who is pre-eminently the 
most thoughtful of the French historical artists, and 
whose stern picture of “The Gladiators,” with their 
“ Ave, Cesar Imperator, morituri te salutant,” so fasci- 
nated the startled spectator in the Exhibition of 1862. 
Gérome has won a wide reputation by his masterly 
drawing and firm and forcible execution; and perhaps 
there is no one of his countrymen to whom critics and 
connoisseurs look so confidently for sterling work.* We 
may class with Gérome, though not on the same level, 
Couture, whose picture of the “ Romans of the Decline,” 
in the Luxembourg, is well known; Marilhat, celebrated 
for his grand rendering of Egyptian scenery; and some 
other rising painters who show themselves willing to 
reject the factitions and conventional in favour of the 
higher and intellectual functions of art, 

Landscape painting has never been that exclusive 
study among modern French artists that it is with us, 
and hence the French are in this walk of art far in the 
rear of the English. Of late, however, they have made 
great strides towards perfection; but it is noticeable 
that this has not been perceptible so much in the works 
of those few who paint landscape only as in those of 
the painters of animals and rural life, with whom the 
landscape used to be regarded as background merely. 
Foremost of the landscape painters of to-day we should 
place Constant Troyon, who in some of his later works 
has caught the spirit of our own Turner, and almost 
rivalled him in his atmospheric effects ; but whose land- 
scapes, if landscapes they must be called, are generally 
crowded more or less with subjects of human interest 
other than the aspects of nature. Rosa Bonheur, whose 
cattle-pieces are the boast of France and the admiration 
of all Europe, and whose works are widely known 
among us, may also be ranked as a skilful landscape 
painter; though it must be confessed she not unfre- 
quently sacrifices the landscape background altogether 
in behalf of her four-footed favourites. Lovers of land- 
scape art will recall some of her backgrounds, as those 
in the “ Horse Fair,” and the “ Ploughing at Nevers,” 
as genuine transcripts of nature. Other popular 
painters of landscape and natural features are Theodore 
Rousseau, prize-winner in the Exposition of the Champ 
de Mars; Schnetz, whose grand picture of an inunda- 
tion is in the Luxembourg; Antigna, whose terrible 
conflagration scene is as well known; Watelet, famous 
for his charming cabinet pictures of rural scenery; 
Aligni, Lambinet, Paul Huet, Jules André, Brascassat, 
Frangais, and a long list of others. 

Among marine painters we may mention Gudin, 
Place, Roqueplan, Tanneur, Mozin, Morel Fatio, and 
Schutzenberger as the most prized. 





ed 


* A fine specimen of Gérome’s drawing, “The Shepherd of the 
Camracna,” was given in the “Leisure Hout’? for December, 1866, 
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piéces de genre, conversation pictures, 
jects, consisting as they do of 
some simple story, 
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* But popular art in France is best represented by a 
class of pictures which may be variously described as 
or figure sub- 


groups of figures telling 
or delineating scenes of domestic or 


mediums which the Englishman prefers, 
a medium that dries without leaving a 


This, however, 
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social interest within doors or without, or illustrating 
works of fiction, or even events of the non-heroic kind 
In the by-paths of biography or history. The figures 
are never large or very numerous, and the canvas rarely 
exceeds in size the limits allowed to a cabinet or drawing- 
Toom picture. In works of this very various class, the 
generality of French artists show their strength to the 
mest advantage. Still, owing to a system of practice 
Prevailing in the French studios which differs techni- 
cally from the practice of English painters, their figure 
Subjects seem, to our eyes, to want that force and bril- 
‘ancy which characterise the works of such men as Faed, 


our own Royal Academy. The 


e shining, glaring, varnishy | 


run, by the permanence ensured by such a method of 
working. Many of our finest pictures, even some of 
those of the careful Wilkie, are cracking and deeaying 
from the artist’s use of megilps and other nostrums 
employed to produce a fleeting effect; but no such 
symptoms of decay are observable in pictures of the same 
age painted in the French method. Another charac- 
teristic likely to offend the tyro is the somewhat blurred 
and hazy outline which the French painters have latterly 
adopted, and which, when carried to the extreme, gives 
the pictures the appearance of being painted on blanket 
or felt instead of canvas. This is partly due to the 
veaction that followed upon the departure frem the 


sharply defined classicalism of the school of David; 
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and paints with 
glaze ; and the 
consequence is a comparative dulness in the result. 
is but a temporary disadvantage, which 
is compensated, and more than compensated in the long 
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but that it is also due to a close observation of nature 
and fact there can be no doubt. The outline of objects 
is rarely discernible in nature—never at the distance 
from which they are seen by the painter; and, though it 
is the first thing which an artist puts on his canvas, it 
is the last thing which, if he be wise, he will suffer to 
be prominent there. We may add that, within the last 
few years, many of our best painters have shown their 
appreciation of French art by adopting, though with 
some modifications or abatements, their more simple 
mediums, and their hazy indefiniteness of outline. 

The French painters in this walk of art are so 
numerous that we cannot pretend to catalogue them, but 
must content ourselves with such brief noticés as our 
space will allow. One of the most popular, and de- 
servedly so, at the present time, is Edouard Frere, who 
had several capital specimens in the Exhibition of 1862, 
and who has figured conspicuously in most of tite London 
expositions of French works from that time t6 the pré- 
sent. He paints children, especially boys, with the 
reality and truth of our Webster, and he groups them 
most happily; but his chief excellence lies in the 
felicitous expression of character—the archness, the mis- 
chief, the recklessness, the eagerness, the simplicity, and 
the stolidity of the boy countenance. In colouring he 
is far behind the English painters of kindred subjects, 
and one of Collins’s boy pictures would bé Been to 
glitter like a ray of light by the side of Frere’s Gompara- 
tively sombre canvas. Frere has met with gréat suc- 


cess in England as well as in his native coutitry, atid he 
has consequently found many imitators, athohg the fore- 
most of whom is Duverger, whose proditetions, fhough 
some of them on a very minute scale, af marked by 
vigour and fidelity, and occasionally by fio small degree 


of humour. Aufray, anothér followér of Frere, excels in 
a rather various walk; and of Johti8on, whose laughable 
little picture of “ Ride a Cock-horse” soute of our readers 
willremember in the Pall Mall exhibition of this year, 
the same may be said. 

A painter of a different kind, in the same walk, prid- 
ing himself on a firm outline and good textural finish, is 
M. Bougereau, whose works, looking to the care and 
industry bestowed upon them; can hardly be very 
numerous. His expression is admirable; and_his elabo- 
ration, judging from his charming picture, * The Morn- 
ing Kiss,” is on a par with that of our own Saiidys. 

Joseph Caraud has earned his reputation by diligence 
and conscientious labour. An artist of some ambition, 
he aims at producing historical pictures on a snail 
scale, and succeeds so far that his works are always 
well received. His “ Louis xvi and the Locksmith,” ex- 
hibited in Pall Mall this year, will be remembered as the 
subject of an admirable wood engraving in the “ Illus- 
trated London News.” 

J. G. Vibert, a painter of very miscellaneous talent, is 
rarely absent from the exhibitions of French pictures in 
this country. His drawing and chiaro-oscuro are good, 
and he sometimes manifests considerable humour, as in 
his picture of “The Cobbler and his Patrons,” where 
the cobbler sits merrily at work amidst a group of 
lounging, sprawling serving-men, who have but just 
animation enough to grin at his jokes. Together with 
this picture, M. Vibert exhibited seven others, nearly all 
of them differing in style and treatment from the rest, 
and one of them, “ Daphnis and Chloe,” a large academic 
subject, manifesting no mean power. Perhaps, if M. 
Vibert would concentrate his force in one direction, he 
would produce something really great. 

The painter to whom, above all others, in this depart- 
ment, Frenchmen would themselves agree in awarding 
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the palm is M. Meissonnier, of whose works we had 
several examples at Kensington in 1862, and who has on 
some few occasions since sent pictures to Pall Mall, 
The great strength of this master is shown most as. 
tonishingly in his very smallest productions: on panels 
hardly exceeding a hand’s-breadth, he contrives to tell 
his story eloquently, and at the same time to exhibit the 
qualities of freedom and vigour of handling, breadth of 
drawing, contrast of light and shade, purity of colour, 
expression, and vivid discrimination of character. The 
influence of his example is traceable in a crowd of fol- 
lowers and imitators, who, for the most part, are at an 
itmtieasurable distance in the rear. The estimation in 
Which he is held by his countrymen is ‘shown in a prac: 
tical way, by the fact that his pictures are bespoken by 
royal personages, aristocrats, and millionnaires, before 
they are paintéd, and bear such a price as shuts them 
out of the range of average purses. When a perform. 


-aneé which would lie snug in a card-case, is priced at 


forty thousaiid francs, purchasers must needs be of 4 
very select élass. 

Other péihters of genre pictures, whose works are 
more or less known in England, are :—M. Ruiperez, a 
pupil of Méissonnier, Decamps, sometimes called the 
French Rembrandt, Birschop, Brillouin, Caille, Castan, 
Charles Frére, Hoguet, Edouard Girardet (a specimen 
of whose humour in the David Wilkie style we give in 
our frontispiece); and a good list of others might be 
named, sémé of whom have distinguished themselves in 
the highest Wilks of art. Thus Gérome, the painter 
of * The Giadiitors,” lately exhibited, in Pall Mall, a 
Cabinet pictus of an incident in the life of Moliére, in 
Which, abak@oting the stern severity that marks his 
historical @nid serious Works, he has indulged in the 
most brilliant tolonr, drawn with a sharp clear outline, 
and amiised hitnself with 4 purely comic representation 
of the Grand Monarque doing honour and service to the 
dratiiatists #6 the dismay and chagrin of a shoal of dis- 
coticerted courtiers. 

But We are exceeding thé limits allowed us. If the 
frequetiter of the Louvié, the Luxembourg, and the 
Fretich annual expositions, should charge us with having 
Omitted many names wotthy of note, we plead guilty to 
the éhargé. Some, 6 doubt, have escaped us, and we 
ha¥é passéd over tie & few, even of the best known, and 
tye have doné 8d for the very reason that they are so 
well knowin, aH #6 Prominent in all collections of French 
art, that #é need not crowd them into our narrow space. 
Other, agai, may have risen into notoriety so recently 
that their names are as yet familiar to but few on this 
side the Channel. What we have said may serve to 
put the reader in possession of some general knowledge 
of the subject. 





SHARKS IN WALVISCH BAY. 
BY T. BAINES, ¥.2.G.8. 

Watviscn, or Whalefish Bay, generally laid down upon 
the charts as Walwich Bay, in latitude 22° 57/ south, upon 
the western coast of Africa, is formed, like other har- 
bours in that locality, by the prevalent south-east winds, 
drifting the loose sand from the projecting points till it 
forms shoals parallel to the coast, and encloses lagoons 
and bays capable of affording secure anchorage to vessels 
of moderate size at all seasons. 

Some of these are inhabited only by parties of fisher- 
men, employed by merchants in Cape Town, and sup- 
plied with necessaries by the vessels that call for the 
product of their industry; while others serve as points 
of departure for traders and travellers bound to thd 
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interior. Walvisch Bay in particular is the port from 
which the main road leads through Damara and Na- 
maqua lands to the Ovampo country, and to Lake 
Ngami and the Zambesi River. 

Beside the steinbrass, snoek, and cabaljao,* and others, 
which are the regular objects of the fishery, the Bay is 
frequented by porpoises and cow-fish ; which chase their 
prey almost up to the beach—the galleon and other 
smaller fish leaping three or four yards out of the water 
like salmon, followed by their bulky pursuers. It is 
said that sometimes, in these desperate leaps, not only 
the fagitive but the would-be captor are stranded on 
the beach together. The cow-fish, or the porpoise, is 
always a tempting’mark for the rifle of any hunter or 
traveller who may, perforce, be waiting in the Bay, 
while his cattle are being sent for from their distant 
pastures. I have seen a friend mortally wound one so 
close in that it was left partially grounded by the re- 
ceding wave; but only once has it been known to be 
secured after a death-shot. 

Sharks of various kinds abound. The flat sand-¢reeper, 
or fiddle, or angel-fish, runs right up to the water’s edge, 
and darts away leaving a turbid wake as you walk past 
him. Others, of three or four feet in length, approach 
so near that persons wading to the knees may strike 
them with the harpoon; and not unfrequently some of 
larger size may thrust their shovel noses between the 
incautious wader and the shore, as has before now hap- 
pened to myself, when I have been intent only on stelle 
ing a sufficient nutaber of sdles, or other flat fish, for 
the next meal. 

Frequently, on @ quiet day, the triangular dorsal fin 
of the larger kinds is seen, followed by an almost simi- 
larly triangular portion of the upper “ fluke” of the tail, 
cutting the calm blue surface of the watcr, as the 
owner of these members glides beneath it. ‘Then the 
fishermen put out with hook and line, and soon the 
boats are loaded with numbers of the blue or flat-nosed, 
the thorn-backed or alligator shark, and the spear shark 
or man-killer, to say nothing of dog-fish similar to those 
of the British seas, and smaller varieties. The livers 
of these are extracted for the valuable oil; part of the 
white skin of the belly is stripped off for bait; and the 
carcasses are thrown as refuse on the beach—not that 
they are unfit for food, but because it is not the fashion 
to eat them. 

On the occasion which forms the subject of the illus- 
tration, the boat was returning from an excursion to 
Pelican Point, when I saw the sails suddenly taken in, 
and the crew engaged in a contest with one of these sea 
monsters, more than half as long.as the boat. Some 
were hauling on the line of the harpoon with which he 
had been pierced, the flexible iron of which twisted and 
bent like a piece of wire. The shark dashed the water into 
crimson foam in his convulsive struggles, but the head 
man, striking or stabbing whenever he saw a chance, 
Soon succeeded in inflicting wounds sufficient to disable 
the victim. Having towed him to shore, the boat put off 
‘gain, struck another of nearly equal size, and probably 
vould have secured more, had not the rising of the wind 
and consequent ripple of the surface afforded less favour- 
able conditions for the pursuit. These, which are called 
bone sharks (as the fishermen say, because they have no 
“nes, or rather because the bones are so soft and car- 
tlaginous’ that nothing but a sharp knife is needed to 
cut clean through the spine), were of a deep gray or 
slate colour on the back and sides, and, as usual, white 
wderneath; but the most striking peculiarity, which 
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Thad never before noticed in a shark, was that the after- 
part of the body, instead of tapering as usual toward 
the tail, received a great increase of width, while its 
depth was proportionately diminished. It was fully a 
foot wide and only four inches deep, this being the 
best possible arrangement to afford the greatest strength 
in giving the lateral stroke with the tail, with the least 
resistance to the water in doing so. Ihave only noticed 
a similar formation in the porpoise, but in this ceta- 
cean the flukes of the tail being placed horizontally, 
and the stroke, therefore, vertical, the depth of the body 
near the tail is much greatér than the width. The 
fishermen showed me that by touching the sharks upon 
the side under the ventral fin a convulsive motion was 
produced, even when life was so far extinct that no 
handling, however rough, on any other part of the body 
would affect them. They have, as well as many sailors, 
an ingenious knack of cutting out a portion of the skull, 
which, with two or three joints of the vertebral column 
attached, represents very accurately the female neck and 
torso. The largest shark then caught was twelve feet 
three inches in length, but they differed only by a few 
inches, and, as a larger one was subsequently killed, I 
otait the measurements. The oil extracted from the 
liver ig worth £30 per ton; and the men told me that 
catching shatks would pay them better than regular fish- 
ing. The liver of one of then filled a large basket, and 
two Namaquas staggered undér the burden. The 
stomach contaified a steinbrass between three and four 
feet long, only once bitten in the middle; the skin was 
digested off it, but it seemed quite fresh when cut. I 
took a ntitaber of parasites from the flat part of the body 
near the tail, where their own broad flattened form 
enabled thetn to attach themselves firmly with little 
chance of being washed off. 

On my return voyage in the batque “Good Hope,” 
in Novetiber 1864, while lying in the rocky harbour of 
Angra Pequena, a shark of the same kind was observed 
at a little distance. The mate, jumping into the boat with 
a few volunteers, pursued and harpooned it, but for want 
of other weapons was unable to effect its death, or even 
to secure the writhing creature, which, in its violent 
struggles to escape, very imminently endangered the boat 
and the lives of those on board. Captain Scheel imme- 
diately lowered the quarter boat and pulled to his assist- 
ance, and, after a few ineffectual passes, the head fisher- 
man (Lodewyk Dante) succeeded in driving a second 
harpoon through the lower jaw, the mate at the same 
time throwing a coil of small line round the tail. With 
the now helpless monster thus fast at three points, we 
stretched him between the boats and pulled towards the 
vessel, while he glared upward at us with impotent 
ferocity, extending his milk-white jaws and showing 
within them five rows of small and keenly serrated teeth. 
It made my blood tingle merely to look down upon him, 
as I held him at barely eighteen inches’ distance by the 
short iron of the harpoon we had fastened in his jaw, 
keeping at the same time a turn of the line round the 
belaying pin as an additional security. 

The gangway bulwarks were unshipped, a tackle sent 
down from the topmast heads, and a dozen stout hands 
hoisted him on board. The liver was saved as usual. 
I was told that as much as 130 gallons of oil had 
been known to be extracted from a single shark. The 
flesh looked like coarse beef, but tasted rather like turtle 
(I mean turtle rudely broiled upon the embers in abori- 
ginal fashion). ‘The extreme length was eighteen feet 
one inch, the girth six feet four, the depth of the upper 
fluke of the tail three feet seven, and of the lower two 
feet. Further observations I could hardly make, for in 
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his eagerness to clear the deck the mate had ordered 
the carcass to be thrown overboard. 

Sharks of even greater dimensions have been taken : 
one caught by the crew of the “ Saint Helena,” in Table 
Bay, is said to have measured twenty-seven feet; and 
another harpooned and exhibited upon the beach by the 
fishermen, several years ago, was nearer thirty. 

In the Gulf of Carpentaria, in Australia, I remember 
that our stoutest hooks, left overboard in hope of catching 
ground sharks, were straightened out or broken during 
the night. One calm day, while working at some draw- 
ing upon deck, I was aroused by shouts. The men sprang 
into the rigging, and, following the direction of their 





gaze, I beheld a creature so monstrous that I thought aj 
first it was a small sperm whale, till its vertical tail and 
general form convinced me it was a shark. Its broad 
flat nose, nearly similar to that of a barbel, could no} 
have been less than six or seven feet “across ; its length 
must have been considerably over twenty; while its appa. 
rent size was enhanced by shoals of smaller sharks, up 
to eight feet or more in length, of remoras or sucking fish 
of more than three, and pilot fish in numbers playing 
round. Our stoutest hooks were baited and throm 
over, and rifles prepared to shoot as soon as they were 
taken; but the immense creature floated leisurely astern, 
and in a short time was lost to our view. 
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OR, MARY OF THE MILL AND THE COUNTESS MARIA. | 
FROM THE GERMAN OF OTTILIE WILDERMUTH, 
CHAPTER X, 


Gerorce paid one more visit to his mother, as he wished 
to find out whether something might not be done, under 
his aunt’s protection, where she lived. He found his 
mother in a state of unwonted excitement, and could not 
understand her conduct at all. She was more affec- 
tionate to him than she had been for several years, and 
yet she seemed to have a kind of dread of him, and she 
tried to prevent him from being left alone with her sis- 
ter. George was glad when she asked him to go for a 
walk with her, which, however, was quite contrary to 
her usual custom. For he could tell his mother of all 
that oppressed and vexed him, as he could not tell 
Mary. “Consider how young you are still,” said his 
mother; and, to his intense annoyance, she tried to con- 
sole him by saying, “ You would be obliged to have a 
license if you wished to marry now. Do not press the 





. 


e 
matter, dear George. Mary is as dear to me as my ow! 
child, but now this is your happiest time: the trouble 
and sorrow of matrimony will come soon enough. P 

“But you had pleasure enough in it,” interrupte 
George. — 

“ Tf there was pleasure, there was toil and labour tb 
too,” answered Frau Rau, meekly. “Yes, in _ 
years,” she continued, with some embarrassment, a 
feels that the trials of matrimony are necessary ; but 4 
your time of life, even under other circumstances, “a 
need not think of marrying yet; only be content as y? 
are.” ; 

George did not reply, but he was silently much 
noyed. 

«Tt is a sad thing when there is no fathet,” beg” 
his mother, with a sigh “If, for example, you 
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« father’—here she rather hesitated—*“ not your own 
father, perhaps, but & tidh of position, who has some 
knowledge of the world, and more insight than the 
miller—who, nevertheless, is a very honest man—he 
would certainly find you a more suitable situation.” 

“TI need no father for that,’ muttered George, still 
more annoyed, “I can try my fortune for myself else- 
where.” 

“ George,” began his mother, without any further pre- 
lude, “what will you say, whén you hear that I have 
resolved to choose another companion in life?” George 
said nothing, but he did not look particularly pleased. 
“You will not believe how difficult it has been for me 
to do this,” protested his mother. George had enough 
self-control and filial respect to refrain from uttering 
aloud the question which trembled on his tongue, “ Why 
could you not leave things as they were?” Notwith- 
standing the discouraging reception of her announce- 
ment, Frau Rau continued, in rather a pitiful tone, “ You 
do not understand how lonely and unprotected the posi- 
tion of a widow is; and how grief for your father has 
wasted me away. The doctor himself said that I should 
have wasted away to nothing, if I had not resolved to 
give myself some little diversion. And Herr Kolb is 
such a respectable, honest man,” continued she, in 
rather an aggrieved tone of voice; “not at all like 
a young man; no one who saw him would believe that 
he was several years younger than I; and a good op- 
portunity has offered itself of buying a linen warehouse 
at a very moderate price; and you will not object, 
when you are fully of age, to leaving your portion 
of your father’s property in the business; it will be well 
managed, and you will always have a home with your 
mother. You will not add to my sorrow, when I have 
already suffered so much; and the position of a mer- 
chant is a very honourable one. Any peasant may be 
a landed proprietor, although I hold your father’s me- 
mory in the highest honour.” Her breath failed her at 
last, after such a long speech, and she held her hand- 
kerchief before her eyes, as a suitable close to her com- 
munications. 

“Mother,” said George, after a pause, “you have 
chosen your path for yourself; may God grant that 
you have chosen wisely! I wish you His blessing from 
the bottom of my heart. I will not quarrel with you 
about the money; may it bring you happiness! But 
now let us say no more about the matter. I must have 
time to accustom myself to it.” 

George did not wait for the return of Herr Kolb, who 
had gone home, to fetch his papers for the wedding. 
He parted from his mother in peace. It did him good 
to act unselfishly towards her; but the hard times 
through which he had pasged had not brought him so 
low as this. He seemed a great deal poorer as he 
returned home ; not simply on account of the loss of his 
ig property, which he was to intrust to Herr 

It was very difficult to tell the news at the Mill. 
The miller was not much surprised. “I only wonder 
that she has waited so long,” he said, indifferently : 

Herr Kolb is not a bad man.” 
‘. “ ow that my mother is about to change her name, 
€ honour of my father’s memory will be in my hand,” 
wie George, not without some bitterness. 

“You need not*have any anxiety about that,” said the 
ae laughing ; “all that your father had, and did not 
ave, will stand out in full light and be suitably extolled. 
‘ly good father used to say—‘ Do not marry a widow, 
unless her first husband has died on the gallows.’ ” 

If your mother ig content, we will not grudge her 
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her happiness,” said Mary, who had needed some time 
to accustom herself to the thought. But this time the 
miller’s wife was less tolerant. She murmured to 
herself, but she refrained from saying much, as she 
would not diminish the son’s respect for his mother. 

“With respect to the property, I, as your guardian, 
shall demand some security ; and it is so much the better 
for you that you are not yet quite of age,” said the 
miller: “ you cannot quarrel with your mother and your 
stepfather about the money; it would not have been enough 
for you, and now it is all the more necessary for you to 
knock about the world bravely, and earn your own 
living. Supposing our Mary were one day to be yours, 
she would bring enough for her own support.” The 
miller would never expressly acknowledge the engage- 
ment; such a lengthy affair was contrary to his rural 
ideas. It was not the thing to run after each other so 
long. 

Mary did not say much, but her eyes were the best 
comforters. “Mother, I am going as far as the willow 
tree with George to-day,” said Mary very decidedly, as 
George was preparing for his departure. On other oc- 
casions she had only timidly petitioned to be allowed to 
accompany him a few steps. When they were out of 
sight of the Mill, he gave her his arm. With bowed 
head, she walked slowly and silently by his side: 

“ Now, Mary, what is the matter? Why are you so 
cast down? We have often taken leave of each other 
before.” 

“T donot know,” she said, and raised her tearful eyes 
to his face; “it seems as if this parting were for the 
very last time, as if we should never, never see each 
other again. I had such a dreadful dream last 
night.” 

“ Silly child,” said he lightly. ' Mary did not speak ; 
she felt as if she could only cry. ‘ Now, it isno wonder 
that you are in such a wretched state of mind; this 
long hanging about is a miserable story; and your 
father—you need not press my hand so hard—might 
easily help us more. It will soon be necessary for 
me to run after every one who makes a wry face with 
a medical glass, in order to get some patients, and I 
shall knock at every door to see ifany one is ill within, 
But cheer up, child; if I do not succeed here, I may da 
better elsewhere—and some fine day I shall come in my 
carriage and carry you off.” 

They had now reached the willow tree, where the 
path joined the high road. ‘Come, stay a little longer,” 
said Mary; and they sat down together on the wooden 
bench which stood under the tree. For the first time 
since that evening at school she leant her head on his 
shoulder, and looked at him with her clear true eyes, 
which were full of tears. 

“ What is the matter, child ?” asked George. 

“ O, nothing ; I only wanted to look at you once more ; 
do not laugh at me.” And she looked at him earnestly 
and fervently. Her eyes said so much more than her 
lips could utter ! 

George did not share her anxious forebodings, but he 
had not been able to overcome all the depression and 
annoyance of the last few weeks, and he hardly knew 
what he could say to comfort her. 

Now she stood up. “ It is getting late; you may go; 
may God preserve you!” ‘May God preserve you, and 
love me well!” had always been her closing words in 
the short letters which she had written to him on 
special occasions. This time she left out the last part 
of the sentence. Why? George did not think of it at 
the time; but in later days, long after that morning, the 
omission occurred to his mind. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Suortiy after his return, George wrote to the friend 
who had given him the very unprofitable advice to settle 
in Pulverdingen, and declared that he would not stay 
there a week longer. 

“T see,” replied his friend; “you are too proud, and 
you have too grand ideas; that will never do for a 
beginner.” 

“Too proud!” laughed George, bitterly. “I have 
paid court to these ‘ Philistines’ too long for that!” 

“ Now, it will be hard work in the town ; you are timid, 
and are afraid of the stout head doctor, although I can 
assure you that he will never grow old—one can tell 
that from his short neck; he will die of apoplexy—and 
then you will be sorry that you did not stay there. 
Look out immediately for more practice in the country ; 
go out to Grundlingen some day; I have recommended 
you to the landlady there, and she thought that the 
head physician had quite given her up. People think 
that he must ask large fees, because he eats so much, 
and drives two great horses. But if a younger, more 
active. man were to go out to them, of his own accord, 
without being specially sent for, he would soon find 
some patients. Try it for once, and walk out there; 
you can look at the new Villa on your way, and then turn 
in at the ‘ Eagle.’ ” 

George went out. It was a beautiful morning, dewy, 
fresh, and balmy, well calculated to inspire cheerful 
courage for the day; but he was not encouraged: by it. 
He wished to persuade himself that he was only going 
out for pleasure, as he had seldom been that way before, 
and that he wished to look at the Villa near Grundlingen 
which had been restored. But he did not believe it, 
and could not rid himself of the painful thought, “ You 
are only going to seek custom from the landlady at 
Grundlingen.” 

He saw the newly-restored Villa, about a mile from 
the road. He did not walk up to it: “That is not the 
object of your walk,” he said to himself, with a certain 
self-tormenting pertinacity. The building had formerly 
been called the Castle, and had been in the possession of 
an old aristocratic family. The last of the race, an 
avaricious, cynical miser, had let it fall into ruin and 
decay, and at last had died there. The Castle had now 
fallen, it was said, to a Spanish countess, belonging to 
a collateral branch of the family. .A master-mason had 
come in with his workmen, had cleaned the old bats’- 
nest from top to bottom, and had given it a new and 
brilliant appearance; although it was still uncertain 
whether the new proprietors would inhabit it, the more 
respectable of the townspeople from that time called 
it the “Villa.” The country surrounding the Castle 
was not particularly beautiful, but the building rose 
picturesquely out of the large old trees which grew 
close round it; the morning sun was reflected brightly 
from the new gothic windows, and a flag waved from 
the turret. “Now, that has fallen to some one as 
if in a dream,” thought George; “and I may have to 
march about ten years more to gain a bare subsistence.” 

The landlady at Grundlingen recognised him, as she 
had seen him with his friend. ‘‘ You are come exactly 
at the right time, doctor,” said she, kindly, while she 
poured out the glass of beer which he had ordered. 
* Since yesterday my little Charles has been lying in 
such a heat that Ido not know what has come to the 
boy; and I should have liked to ask a doctor about 
him, but one does not like to send six miles away for a 
doctor who drives his coach and horses, just for the 
sake of a child like that. When you have refreshed 
yourself, you will, perhaps, have the kindness to come 
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and see him in the kitchen. My Babet and the hongg. 
boy have all kinds of ailments; perhaps you will look t 
them afterwards.” 

hittle Charles was lying quite hot and stupefied, 
George felt his pulse, looked at his tongue, pronounced 
that scarlet fever was beginning, and, as the landlady 
particularly wished for a “mixture” for the boy, he 
asked for paper, pen, and ink, and wrote a prescription, 

He had scarcely finished, when the maid burst into 
the room in a high state of excitement. “ What shall 
we do? The doctor has just driven up—the right doctor 
from the town, who attended our good master till he 
died—and now we have another doctor here! Whaj 
shall we do? He is coming up the steps already !¥ 

The landlady seemed in the greatest embarrassment, 
* Doctor,” she said, hastily and anxiously, ‘if you do 
not object—would you kindly step in there—it is only 
our smoking-room—but—it might give some offence.” 

“Thank you, I shall remain here,” said George, very 
decidedly. Overcome by the general confusion, he had 
been tempted for one moment to take refuge in the 
smoking-room. 

At this moment the dreaded official doctor came in; 
very grand and stout, and considerably out of breath. 
“T hear you have a patient here; ah” (with a con- 
descending smile), “ here is my colleague. I will not dis. 
turb you, if you have already prescribed something. You 
will allow me?” With the same unblushing irony he 
laid down the prescription, and said, “Charming! we 
will hope that it may work well. My colleague wishes 
to have recourse to violent remedies; it may not have 
occurred to him, during his short practice, to find ont 
that such treatment may be absolutely fatal in a case of 
fever.” The doctor’s mother had been lady-in-waiting, 
his father household surgeon, at court; and he, therefore, 
prided himself upon his refined manners. 

“ Excuse me,” said the landlady, running hither and 

thither in her confusion; “it was only an accident—lLr. 
Rau.” George, boiling over with rage, tore up his pro- 
scription, and threw half a gulden (about 10d.) to the 
landlady, in payment of his bill. “I am far from wishing 
to infringe on the rights of my superiors,” he said, 
restraining himself with difficulty. ‘“ Good morning.” 
. “Tam sorry, colleague,” said the stout doctor, who 
stood before the door with the cool assurance of the sage 
who can excite another man to madness. “I regret’ 
that I cannot ask you to drive back to the town with 
me; but my friend, the physician to the Spanish Hn- 
bassy, requested me to call on the Countess Rovera, 
who, it appears, has just come to reside at the Castle. I 
only wished to bait my horses here, and am sorry to 
have disturbed my colleague.” 

“Not at all,” burst out George, almost choking with 
rage; and then, with a silent bow, he made his way out at 
the door and down the steps, still thinking that he 
heard the maids and the doctor’s servants tittering at 
him behind his back; then out into the village, where 
he happily lighted on the right road. 

At that moment it would have been all the same 
to him if he had rushed into the great stone quarry 
on the other side of the village. The thoughts of 
deep bitterness which filled his mind as he hurried 
homewards, to avoid falling in with the hated doctor, 
would be difficult to put into words. His anger against 


his friend for giving him the advié, against himself 
for following it, against the doctor, the landlady, & 
tended itself to mankind in general, and to the miserable 
condition of all their circumstances. Even the thought 
of Mary only strengthened his disgust at the deplor- 
able state of things from which this poor child might 
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have to suffer too. “Your foreboding may have 
been right,” he murmured to himself: “who knows 
whether I may not soon make an end of the whole 
story, as my own best cured patient ?” 

The noise of horses’ feet, rapidly advancing, compelled 
him almost instinctively to turn aside, at a moment 
when he might have had a capital opportunity of allow- 
ing himself to be run over, and thus putting an end to 
all his misery at once. 

A young lady on a splendid black horse dashed past 
him. Her dark riding habit, faced with black velvet, 
floated behind her, and a bright red feather waved on 
her little black hat; as she flew past, George caught a 
glimpse of a wonderfully beautiful youthful countenance, 
surrounded by long black tresses. 

A less romantic-looking servant followed her, at a 
quick pace, but she left him far behind her. A veiled 
lady bent anxiously out of the carriage drawn by a pair 
of greys, which was following, and a servant on the back 
seat uttered a cry of distress in a foreign tongue. 

The whole brilliant equipage disappeared like a 
dream; a most unwonted vision in the poor common- 
place neighbourhood of the little town. 

The sight of the brilliant figures had involuntarily 
cooled George’s wrath; but a bitter complaint arose in 
his mind at the thought that all the beauty and poetry 
of existence was bound up in the possession of the 
material good of this life. “ Love and happiness in a 
cottage is a miserable dream,” he continued, in his 
“The same law which forbids the 
marsh plant from rising to the kingly height of the 
poplar, and according to which the bird hovers light and 
free in the air, while the mole burrows underground—that 
same law rules also among men, and has portioned out 
their lot. It must be very easy to be noble and refined, 
gentle and cheerful, when one rides in a carriage like 
that,” muttered he; “there is certainly a virtuous con- 
tentment, a humble kind of pleasure for the worm which 
wriggles in the sunshine, and for the frog which croaks 
in the mud; but I am not made for that,” 

A man on horseback came towards him at full gallop. 
It was the servant whom he had just seen. “ Has not a 
doctor from the town driven along this road?” cried 
he, in eager haste. 

“ There, towards the village,” said George, laconically, 
pointing in that direction. 

“Shall I be sure to find him?” cried the servant, 
anxiously. “Our young Countess has had a fall, and 
lies at the point of death.” 

“Take me to her directly,” said George, forgetting 
everything else in the natural wish to help. “Iama 
doctor myself; you can fetch the other afterwards.” 

“Can you ride?” asked the distressed servant. 

“T should think I can.” 

The servant dismounted and helped him on to the 
horse. “ Go straight along the high road, and you cannot 
fail to see her. I will follow you.” 

George had taken his first riding lessons long ago at 
the Mill, and he had not neglected the art while a stu- 
dent. He did not need to go far. At the place where 
the road turned off towards the Villa, lay the fairy form 
which he had admired and envied such a short time 
before: her bleeding head, which had fallen against a 
heap of stones, was resting on the maid-servant’s lap; 
her long riding habit was trailing in the dust; and the 
little black hat with its red feather was thrown to a dis- 
tance. The beautiful young face was as pale as death, 
and the eyes were closed; the horse had run away, but 
the carriage was standing quite close. The young gitl’s 
mother had alighted, and was behaving like a mad 
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woman. “ Lift the child into the carriage, and drive 
towards the Castle,” she cried, “that we may obtain 
help ;” for the coachman and maid-servant had tried to 
raise their young mistress. “You will kill her,” cried 
the Countess again; “leave her alone—leave the child 
alone !” 

“And there is no doctor in this horrible country!” 
cried she, in French, when, to the unspeakable relief of 


| the servants, George galloped up and quickly dis- 


mounted. 

The necessity of the moment had roused all the dormant 
energies in George’s mind. “Go as quickly as you can 
to the Castle,” said he to the maid-servant; “prepare a 
bed, and send some. more people to help, for the young 
lady must be carried. My lady, will you sit down 
quietly on the bank, that I may lean your daughter's 
head against you ?* 

A decided voice in any emergency is always a blessing. 
The Countess meekly followed his injunctions; the 
young lady’s bleeding head was carefully laid on the 
mother’s knee, and the Countess, at an eager sign from 
George, sat perfectly still. 

It was fortunate that George, with the carefulness of 
a young doctor, carried about complete bandaging mate- 
rials with him, and thaf he had not thrown everything 
into the brook in his angry mood. ‘The Countess only 
shuddered as with his sharp scissors he cut off the 
splendid long hair, in order to lay bare the wound. She 
seemed more at ease when she saw with what a practised 
hand he stopped the flow of blood, and bound up the 
wound with the lint from his case and the young lady’s 
cambric handkerchief. With the assurance which had 
so suddenly come over him, he gave his orders to the 
men whom the maidservant had brought down. There 
were building materials at no- great distance, out of 
which it was easy to construct a litter; this was made 
as comfortable as possible, by the addition of some 
cushions from the carriage, and the Countess’s Turkish 
shawl; the unconscious sufferer was laid upon it, and, 
under the doctor’s direction, carefully carried towards 
the Castle. or the first time since she had come to the 
Castle the young lady had ridden out, bright and happy, 
and in the full enjoyment of life; and now, in silence 
broken only by her mother’s cries of despair, she was 
brought home. 


Original Fables. 


UNFORTUNATE COINCIDENCE. 
“ Nxv, what an idle fellow you are!” said the Grey Horse to the 
Donkey ; “I never by any chance look over the gate but I see 
you gossiping about in the lane.” 
“ Ask your pardon, sir,” said Ned, blinking innocently, “ but 
I was just saying to the dun cow that I never came into the 
lane but I found you looking over the gate.” 


TAUGHT TO SING. 
Tur blast rushed through the cane brake; the reeds and canes 
looked proudly round, for they rattled loudly, and they thought 
they charmed the water-lilies. 

But the lilies shrunk among their leaves, and hid themselves 
from the sound. 

Then the blast grew fiercer, and broke the canes and reeds, 
and they lay in fragments on the banks of the stream, and in 
despairing silence they felt, “ We shall never charm more.” - 

But presently the breeze came by, and murmured through 
them, and made most sweet soft music, and the lilies came 
forth, and listened, and loved it. 

« Ah!” they cried ; “if you had not been first broken by the 
blast, the breeze would never haye had power to make you so 
melodious.” 
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GLORY AT A DISCOUNT. 
‘¢Wett, Juba, my boy,” said a Donkey to his friend, ‘‘s0 you 
won the race! I heartily congratulate you.” 

‘‘Thank you, Jack,” said Juba, sedately. 

*¢ And what did you run for?” asked Jack, with eagerness. 

‘What did I run for? why, for my master, of course,” said 
Juba. 

‘Ah, yes; but the prize, I mean; what was the prize ?” 

‘‘The prize? I’m sure I can’t tell you anything about that. 
Don’t you know that the prize doesn’t always go with the 
work? I should have had a good thrashing if I had not run 
well, but as I did run well I wasn’t beaten, but had a feed, and 
master got the prize; and that’s all I know about it,” said 
Juba. 

‘* Well, at any rate you’ve got the glory,” said Jack. 

“Glory ! I wouldn’t give a thistle for all the glory of the 
whole course. What’s glory toa hungry stomach and weary 
bones? No, Jack, no; let master have the glory along with 
the prize ; I must be less than a donkey to trouble my head 
with such nonsense ! Indeed, between you and me, your glory 
is a troublesome thing. Now that I’ve shown how I can run, 
1’m afraid I shan’t have many chances of walking, but, to keep 
up my character, shall be worked off my legs. No, Jack, no; 
give me a bramble and a quiet life before all the hay in the rick, 
with racing and glory tacked to it !” 


BLIND DISCIPLESHIP. 
“ Tine, ting,” went the old Bell-wether ; and the sheep moved 
after him. “ 

“What makes you follow that old fellow whenever he 
chooses to change his quarters?” said a Goat to one of the 
flock that seemed unwilling to quit the’sweet grass she was 
nibbling. 

“What? I don’t know: we always do,” said the Sheep. 

“‘Do you know where he means to take you?” asked the 
Goat, 

“No,” said the Sheep, stopping for another bite. 

“ Are you sure he won’t walk you off to the bare places on 
yonder mountain side, up which I see he is beginning to 
climb ?” asked the Goat. 

The Sheep gave a disconsolate glance towards the mountain. 

“You ought to remember that he is half blind and very 
restless, and so proud to be able to carry the flock after him 
with his ting-tang that he very often wanders off for the mere 
pleasure of showing his power,” said the Goat. 

The Sheep looked blank. 

‘There are very dangerous pitfalls in that mountain. Are 
you sure he will not lead you all into one of them?” asked the 
Goat. 

“There’s the bell again,” said the Sheep. “Good-bye; I 
must go after it, You see, we all go after it;” and away she 
went. 

“ Go your way, for a silly sheep as you are,” said the Goat ; 
“ before I gave myself to follow a bell as you do, I’d take care 
to know something about him that wore it; he shouldn’t lead 
me from a fair and quiet pasture to a rough hill-side, just to 
please his vagaries.” 


THE CONCEITED COCK. 
‘*Wuat awkward creatures ducks are!” cried a Cock that was 
strutting majestically up and down the yard in which the duck 
trough stood. 

“Do you see how they waddle! can’t walk at all!” he said 
again, giving his wings a contemptuous flutter, and shaking 
himself, after having made a critical survey of them as they 
waddled out of the yard. 

‘‘ You're a fine fellow to cry out on other folks,” said Tray ; 
“ it’s true you can walk a trifle better than they can; but only 
let them get you on the water, I wonder what they would say 
to yourswimming! But your conceited folks have no eyes for 
any merits but their own, and no memories for any faults but 
those of others.” 


EASY WORK THE FATHER OF HARD WORK. 
“FRIEND, why would you cut medown?” said the old Tree to 
the Woodman, as he lifted his axe. 

“Because you have been there long enough; you are so 
old,” he replied. 

‘** Have I not proved a shelter to you in many a storm, anda 
pleasant shade from the summer heat ?” asked the Tree. 

“Yes, it’s true; but for all that you are very old, and must 
give place to others.” 


ORIGINAL FABLES. 
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“Do you hope that a better will speedily spring up in my 
place ?” asked the Tree. 

“Not speedily, and perhaps no better at any time, but yoy 
are so old !” 

“T see,” said the old Tree; “ had there been any reason for 
my condemnation I might have hoped to prevail; but since I 
am the victim of an obstinate prejudice I must submit, and wait 
to be avenged by the sorrow you will feel when you are taught 
that, although it is easy to cut me down, all your art can never 


' 


set me up again.” 


THE PREJUDICE IS IN FAVOUR OF FACTS, 


“ BETWEEN ourselves, you know,” said Blackbird the racehorse 
to several others standing near, “ what is your honest opinion 
of Conqueror? do you believe he got that plate fairly ?” 

Certainly not,” said Tomahawk, fiercely. “I know well 
that my rider was bribed to keep me in, or I should never have 
been passed.” , 

“Not by him, perhaps,” said Pepper, significantly. “J 
believe that: if it hadn’t been for an awkward cramp that sud- 
denly took me, I should have distanced him handsomely.” 

“ As to that,” said Highflyer, “I regret now that I forgot 
his capital training and expert rider; not bearing these in 
mind, I took the thing easily, and allowed him to get ahead 
till it was too late.” 

“ Well,” said Blackbird, rather offended that each considered 
himself better than the winner, without giving him the credit 
he thought he deserved as much as any of them—“ Well, it’s 
a great pity, since you ought every one of you to have won 
the plate, that Conqueror did it; for that one fact will give 
him more weight with the public than all your good qualities 
will secure for you,” 


GREAT SCHOLARS NOT ALWAYS THE BEST 
TEACHERS. 


“T am quite full, I assure you,” said a huge Waterbottle with 
& very narrow neck, that was suspended over the flower-bed. 

“Full or empty, it makes no difference to us,” said the 
Flowers, “for we get nothing out of you. Yonder shallow 
can, though it holds but little, is worth a dozen of yon, for 
what it has it pours out, and we have the benefit of it. You 
are welcome to the credit of having, but we prefer those who 
understand how to give.” 


THE SECRET OF SYMPATHY. 
“T HAVE a profound contempt for your shrinking, sensitive 
creatures, that make troubles of everything,” said an Oyster 
toa Crab. “Now look at those jellyfish and sea anemones; 
if a stick or a stone, or even a bit of seaweed, is washed 
against them, they wince,and make all manner of fuss. I can’t 
understand it.” 

“T shouldn’t think you could,” said the Crab, “living in 
that stone house of yours, which keeps you deaf, blind, and 
insensible to all around you, so that you never feel anything 
but hunger, and then only have to gape for your dinner ; but I 
sometimes am obliged to lie without a shell for many hours, 
and at those times, I can tell you, I find sticks and stones, and 
even bits of sea-weed, very disagreeable things; so I can 
understand both why they wince and shrink, and why you 
never do either, and, moreover, why you despise them for it. 
Turn you out of your stone walls for a bit, and then you'd tell 
another story,” 


HOODED CROWS NO JUDGES OF EAGLES. 
“T can’t make out,” said a Hooded Crow to a friend,. “ why it 
is that that eagle, that golden eagle that lives on the topmost 
crag of the rock beyond the glen, won’t let any creature build 
or dwell near her. How solitary we should be! Can you 
understand it ?” 

“No,” said the friend. 

“ And I can’t make out why she thinks it necessary to fly s0 
tremendously high ; if we were to be but half of the height up we 
shouldn’t be able to see anything on the ground, Can you 
understand it ?” 

“No,” said the friend. 

“ And I can’t think why she drives her young from the eytie, 
and even from her haunt, before the snow comes; it seems 
most unnatural. You and JI wouldn’t do it, would we ?” 

“Neighbour,” said the other, “I have but one answer to 
make to all your remarks and questions; and that is, hooded 
crows are incapable of understanding, and therefore should 
never pretend to judge, the ways and actions of eagles.” 





